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FOOD FOR CIVILIAN SURVIVAL IN EVENT 
OF WAR 


In the event of nuclear war the United States is utterly without a 
plan to immediately feed its civilian population, ine ‘luding its Territories 
and possessions. Moreover, there is no design in being for immediate 
availabilitv of food for our allies. 

This constitutes perh: ips the weakest link in the chain of defense 
planning, within America’s boundaries, and in concert with other 
nations of the free world. 

The subcommittee is aware of the many important civil-defense 
studies and programs which are in process or have been completed. 
It recognizes that at the Federal level very good work has been done in 
developing civilian-defense programs, and these have been carried 
out in cooperation with the State and Federal agencies. These 
programs have included emergency feeding of pe a evacuated from 
military installations and urban communities. Valuable experiences 
also were gained in the national alerts in 1956 and in 1957. Yet the 
subcommittee is foreed to conclude that if war should strike tomorrow 
the United States would find itself without an adequate emergency 
food-reserve program. 

Mhe Federal Civil Defense Act, known as Public Law 920, was 
enacted by the Congress in 1950. It was designed to protect “life and 
property in the United States from attack.’ It was foreseen that the 
attack could be “in anv manner by sabotage or by the use of bombs, 
shellfire or atomic, radiological, chemical, bacteriological, or biological 
means, or other weapons or processes” (sec. 3). The act is to be 
administered by an administrator known as the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator with power to delegate responsibility for preparing 
‘national plans and programs” and to delegate any of these responsi- 
bilities “to the several departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government.”’ There is nothing in Public Law 920 designed to sustain 
or protect the civilian population in any foreign country where the 
United States now has, or in the future will be required to have, 
military forces. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee was created on March 14, 
1957, by Representative Harold D. Cooley, chairman of the House 
(Committee on Agriculture. One of its functions is to study and inves- 
tigate the stockpiling of food for national emergencies. 


REPORTS AND VIEWS ON STOCKPILING PRESENTED 


On June 12 and 13, 1957, the subcommittee held hearings on food 
stockpiling. Witnesses appeared from the Department of Defense, 
Department of State, Department of the Interior, Department of 
Agriculture, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the National Grange, 
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and the National Farmers Union. A representative of the Office of 
Civil Defense also attended these hearings. 

The subcommittee finds that 7 vears after the enactment of Public 
Law 920 there is not in being a comprehensive or otherwise adequate 
overall food program aimed at maintaining sufficient emergency food 
supplies for the civilian population in the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions. Of deep concern to the subcommittee also is 
the fact that there is no plan in being to protect civilian populations 
in foreign territories which are part of the defense orbit of allied 
military operations. 

The Department of Defense reported to the subcommittee that it 
maintains only minimum stocks of food for the Armed Forces. Large 
additional quantities of food would be required for the military in the 
event of an attack. The Department of Defense depends upon the 
Department of Agriculture for assurance that the needed food supplies 
will be available when and where needed. Yet no plan for strategi- 
cally located civilian food stocks has been developed. 

The Department of Interior reported that United States Territories 
and possessions import from 20 to 90 percent of their food supplies 
from the mainland. Interruptions in ocean shipping would cut off 
normal food imports. For example, two of our most strategic areas, 
Guam and Alaska, import 90 and 80 percent, respectively, of their 
food supplies. Another and perhaps even more serious example is 
Hawaii, where the people are dependent on food imports from the 
United States mainland. In the event of war enemy submarines or 
other type of warships could isolate the islands and force the people 
thereon to capitulate for lack of food. Yet no plans have been devel- 
oped for emergency feeding in our Territories and possessions. 

The Department of State reported that our foreign policy embraces 
assistance to friendly countries who wish to build up reserves or 
strategic stockpiles of food. In some cases a part of the purchases of 
surplus foods under title I of Public Law 480 have been used to build 
more adequate food reserves, notably in India and Poland. Yet no 
plans have been formulated for United States cooperation with other 
countries in building strategic food reserves to buttress our NATO 
and other military alliances. 

The Department of Agriculture presented to the subcommittee a 
detailed statement embracing explanations of what it has done in the 
way of formulating an overall program of food preparedness. The 
Department concluded its statement as follows: 

The need for stockpiling must be critically examined, and it must be clear that 
there is a justifiable need, and that there is no satisfactory and less costly alterna- 


tive for the safety of our people, before undertaking this difficult and expensive 
task. 








FARMERS WANT CITY POPULATIONS PROTECTED 





The subcommittee was impressed by the position of the National 
Grange, a major farm organization, on the stockpiling of food near 
major centers of population. The Grange presented a statement 
saying in part: 








The National Grange is particularly pleased that this subcommittee is holding 
hearings on food stockpiling for defense. It is asubject of tremendous importance. 
The welfare of millions of Americans is involved and perhaps even the survival of 
our country in time of war. 
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The National Grange favors the establishment of food reserves at strategic 
locations throughout the country. We consider such reserves as a matter of 
fundamental prudence and a basic part of national preparedness. 

As well as we have been able to learn, there is no emergency food plan in existence 
today. If there is one, it’s a well-kept secret. * * * 

If Baltimore (as an example) were hit by an enemy missile or bomb today, 
several hundred thousand people from Washington—along with survivors of the 
Baltimore attack—would be roaming the hills and valleys of Virginia west of 
here by tonight or tomorrow. The Virginia counties west of here are not prepared 
to feed and take care of several hundred thousand refugees from Washington and 
Baltimore. The food isn’t there. Without food and without a plan, there would 
be extreme disorder, to say the least. 

(Conditions would even be more chaotic in cities like New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco and the rural areas 
surrounding them.) 

There could be wheat in Minnesota, corn in Illinois, and beef in Nebraska, but 
it might as well be a million miles away unless there is an orderly and practical 
plan for getting it to the hills of Virginia in time to be used. * * * 

If there ever is an attack—or even the imminent possibility of an attack—it 
will be the farm countryside that will bear the burden of feeding and caring for 
the millions of our fellow Americans who come out from the cities to stay with us 
during the emergency. The farmlands would become the support areas—the 
place where a great many Americans would catch their breath and organize for 
the next step in fighting back. We hope against hope that all this may never 
happen, but if it ever does, we think food stockpiles will be vital—and cheap at 
any price 


FINDINGS 


The survival and safety of the civilian population are the basic 
responsibility of Government in times of enemy attack. This is not 
to say the States, private organizations and individuals can abdicate 
their responsibilities. 

In this respect it must be noted that in any major war the first enemy 
blow may be expected to fall upon concentrated civilian populations, 
to cripple industrial potential and in the expectation of destroving a 
people’s will to resist. 

Food is the one indispensable element in survival and morale. Its 
presence would be likely to lessen fear and prevent panic and terror 
in an evacuating population of a city. 

The subcommittee finds (1) that such plans as have been devised 
under the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 are by no means sufficient 
in the event of an attack to take care of our American civilian popula- 
tion within the continental limits of the United States, its territories 
and possessions; (2) that there is absolutely no plan in being to sustain 
or protect civilian populations of foreign countries having ‘allied mili- 
tary operations or bases; and (3) that there is too much delegation of 
responsibility under Public Law 920. 

Insufficient urgency has been attached to the planning of emergency 
food supplies. 

We recommend that the Government move swiftly to formulate 
plans and gather facts to assure that emergency stocks of food com- 
modities will be available at accessible locations as reserves against 
possible disaster. 

We have heard testimony regarding the vital importance of ade- 
quate food supplies in strategic locations in case of military operations. 
We consider an adequate emergency food program both within the 
United States and in friendly countries a vital part of our program of 
national and international defense. We consider the cost of such a 
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program as much a part of the general cost of defense as the payments 
made for aircraft, bombs, missiles, ships, and tanks. 

This subcommittee recognizes that an emergency food program 
involves a number of problems, such as rotation of stocks, not en- 
countered in other defense supply programs. None of the peculiar 
problems are insurmountable, however, if the technical staffs of the 
executive agencies are given instructions to develop remedies. 

We believe there should be a relocation of food storage facilities 
throughout the country so that each major city will have strategic 
reserves in the accessible rural areas. We believe that these facilities 
can be planned, constructed, and operated in such a way that the 
food stocks can be rotated into normal trade channels and that the 
facilities can contribute to our ever-growing civilian needs for addi- 
tional food storage. 

We recommend that consideration be given to the utilization of 
existing underground facilities in the large metropolitan areas and 
the development of such new facilities which, while serving a peace- 
time purpose, can be used to stockpile essential food, water, and other 
necessities as a part of our national-defense program. 

We are convinced that the departments of Government mentioned 
in this report recognize the necessity for an overall food program 
attuned to possibilities of war or other national emergency and that 
each department wishes to cooperate in the solution of this problem. 
However, we believe that this matter of strategic food stockpiling is 
too important and too complex to be handled entirely by any single 
department of Government, and that the sige? created under 
Public Law 920 is insufficient to provide for all of the emergencies 
contemplated by this report. 


CONCLUSION 


The subcommittee finally recommends in the light of the above 
findings that the President give this important problem his immediate 
attention, that he create a new coordinating board or council from 
personnel of existing agencies of Government, and that he delegate 
to it the specific authority and responsibility of devising plans for 
national and international food programs designed (1) to protect the 
civilian populations in the event of attack, and (2) that this subcom- 
mittee be kept informed of the planning of said board or council in 
order to propose such legislation as may be necessary to make the 
work of said board or council more effective. 
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